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THE REVOLUTION OF THE SIXTIES 


Any way you look at it, the decade starting at midnight tonight ushers in an educa- 
tional revolution. It will touch student, teacher, and administrator, whether of ele- 
mentary or secondary schools, colleges or universities. It must touch the ordinary 
citizen, the taxpayer, and government at all levels. 





This is the overwhelming impression gained from year-end predictions to EDUCATION 
U.S.A. by educators, government officials, journalists, and the paper's own editorial 
staff from points dotted throughout the country. One word, CHANGE, flashes up like lights 
on a computer. But the change will be grounded in time-tested education verities. What 
directions will it take? 





Let's set the stage. U.S. Office of Education projections are for 32,819,000 pupils 
in kindergarten through eighth-grade classes in public schools by 1969-70. Compared with 
today's 27,886,000, this represents an increase of more than 17 percent. Same projections 
show 11,678,000 students in ninth grade through twelfth at the end of the ten years, a 
startling 44 percent increase when compared with 1959-60's 8,100,000. Public elementary 
and secondary schools are costing about $14.5 billion per year. By 1969, they will un- 





doubtedly cost $30 billion and may run as high as $40 to $45 billion. 


Projections for higher education show 6,443,000 students in universities and col- 
leges in 1969-70 compared with 3,778,000 today, a close to 50 percent increase. Experts 
predict that operating costs for higher education may come close to tripling by 1970, 
moving up from today's $4 billion a year to more than $10 billion. 





Keeping pace with the growing numbers of students in college is the growing awareness 
that a college education has become an integral part of American life. Frank H. Bowles, 
president of the College Entrance Examination Board, told a recent conference: '"Some- 
time between 1970 and 1990, every American born in 1945 who has an IQ of more than 100 
will have had two years of college by the time he is mature. The concept of college 
will be so redefined that the education goal will not be graduation from high school, as 
now, but two years of college." 


“DEVOTED TEACHING AND THOUGHTFUL LEARNING” 


"TI believe that American education will continue to improve in the sense that 
it will better serve each and every individual, as well as our nation as a leader, 
in the world-wide search for international decency and peace....I see another 
bright light in the crystal ball. (It is) the ray of hope that more and more men 
will learn to recognize their brothers as brothers, whether they live twelve jet- 
hours away or just across the tracks. This has to be learned. It has to be 
taught, also. And nothing which is taught in the classrooms of Bellevue or Bal- 
timore or Boston will amount to a damn ten years from now unless this lesson has 
been well learned by most people around the world. I see a ray of hope that civili- 
zation will survive, thanks to devoted teaching and thoughtful learning." (A 
comment from the many "educated guesses" received by EDUCATION U.S.A., selected 
for its special New Year's message. For other predictions, turn the page.) 
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THESE ARE THE FORCES WHICH WILL SHAPE EDUCATION 


Here is a premise which cannot be stated too often: from education of generations 
who march through the public schools comes the life blood of our economy, our standard 
of living, our democratic principles of government, our standing among the nations of the 
world. And education, itself, is shaped by forces of our national life. Here is a list 
of probable forces of the Sixties: 





A nationwide population of 235 million and an average life expectancy of 80 years; 

Wide extension of the mechanization and automation of industry, and tremendous ex- 
pansion of atomic and solar energy; 

A decrease in farm and industrial workers and an increase in professional, managerial, 
and technical workers; 

A 24-hour, four-day work week; 

Continued rise of national productivity and income with a national gross product in 
excess of $600 billion; 

Greatly improved salaries on all educational levels; 

New concepts of conmunity and urban development 3 

World-wide progress in the removal of illiteracy; 

World-wide television transmission in color} 

Improved world understanding and avoidance of large scale warfare. 


























The significance of the forces? Here is how one educator sees it: "It means the 
expansion of education on all levels, but especially higher and adult education. It 
will require more teachers, more facilities, more buildings....Because of increasing 
leisure time, educational facilities will be used far more extensively than at present 
--classrooms, laboratories, shops, libraries, athletic facilities, etc. This, in turn, 
will lead inevitably to greater community participation in planning and design. The 
school of the Sixties will be much more of a community center than it is today." 





SCHOOL FINANCE ® 


There are no new words for the question: Where's the money coming from? 





Whether they tackle the problem from the standpoint of keeping up with the explosion 
of knowledge, or whether they merely try to keep their heads above the education waters, 
state legislatures from coast to coast--and every time they meet--are plagued with the 
question of school finance. Many communities are desperate in their search for more 
funds. (This year's aggregate elementary and high school bond sales dropped from 1958's 
$2.4 billion to $1.9 billion.) 





The question of federal support is moot. It has to come. Educators see it; poli- 
ticians and the Congress cannot escape a good look. It will be a major issue in the 
coming elections. 





Here are comments taken from a sampling of opinion: "An increasingly evident trend 
--federal participation in the support of education will be exercised on a more massive 





scale than ever before." "A breakthrough in the financial support of schools will be 
achieved and the federal government will participate much more effectively in the sup- 
port of public education." "The 1960's will be remembered by educators as the era of 


massive support of public education through federal money...in the form of direct grants 

to states or possibly of a modification of the income tax structure; whatever the form, 

come it must." "There will be increased federal aid. Present programs are just a 

starter."' "The participation of the federal government in the financing of education 

will be accelerated. The need is so evident that present fears will be swept away." 

"(I predict) increased impact of the federal government on education (through) general @ 
federal support (and) more special-purpose appropriations." "The federal government 

will accept its responsibility and by 1970 will be paying one-fourth of the cost of edu- 
cation..." "Public education will be increasingly supported by the federal government 

in those areas where the local tax burden is fast reaching its limit." 
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SSC OPE PREVIEWS OF NATIONAL MAGAZINES, TV, RADIO, AND PRESS REPORTS 


Dateline: New York, N.Y. 
December 31, 1959 


LOOK Looks Over the ‘60's 


America enters the decade of the "Soaring Sixties" relaxed, unadventurous, 
and blandly optimistic about the future, Look finds after its own Gallup-assisted 
poll. An Oregon high school senior, a rancher's wife studying teaching, and a Duke 
University professor are among seven Americans spotlighted in seven picture stories. 
When they do worry, it's about things that affect them personally. 








Surveyors found many concerned about crowded, inadequate schools, but not 
actually worrying unless their own schools were bad. Obvious reason: surveyors 
found also that most people thought education, rather than hard work, was the key 
to success in life. 


Parents generally were found to sense a lack in their own education; to wish 
that they had gone further in school. They wanted their children to go to college, 
not so much to enrich their minds as because "it will make life easier for them." 
Success formula was no secret to a young Pittsburgh doctor, surprised even to be 
asked about it. "A good education and a dynamic personality," he replied. "Is 
there any other way?" 


More worries were found among the well-to-do and well educated, because they 
were more aware of larger issues. They are often uneasy, Look reports, about such 
things as "overpopulation, teachers' salaries, ethics and morality, atomic fall- 
out, Washington leadership, and mental health." 


(Jan. 5 Look, on stands now) 


TV Teaching in the Southeast 


The remarkable drive against illiteracy in the Southeast U.S. is lauded in 
this week's TV Guide by Harry Golden, Southern journalist and folk philosopher. 
The Literacy Movement in the Southeast by Television--its official title--begins 
this month on many stations. The article describes the unusual “picture-word- 
letter" method designed specifically for teaching adults. Noting the Charlotte 
(N.C.) pilot series that made 1,000 adults literate in six months, Golden has high 
hopes as "Television Reaches Out to 1,000,000 Southerners Who Can't Read or Write." 

(Dec. 26 TV Guide, on sale until tomorrow) 





Embryonic Engineers 


Lab lights are burning late these nights in high schools nationwide, and 
Cosmopolitan tells why in "Scientists in Blue Jeans." Article extols the 
Future Engineers of America, organized just three years ago to sponsor scientific 
talent on the pre-college level. Industry and colleges donate supplies, space, 
instruction for 75 chapters. A picture spread on very active San Fernando Valley 
(Calif.) chapter shows range and ambition of projects--computers, solar furnaces, 
electronic medical treatment--and may spur on other FEA chapters. 


(January Cosmopolitan, on sale now) 
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Guilty or Innocent? 


--how far can a teacher defend a sus- 





G One of the touchiest of school situations 


pected pupil--is dramatized on this Saturday's "True Story" telecast. Arch 
Johnson portrays a schoolmaster who defends youngster John Bennett against theft 
charges in a boys' school. (Saturday, Jan. 2, 12 noon E.S.T., NBC-TV) 


Conserving Land—and Boys 


A timely forum, "Where and When Does Deli 
Journal brings Gov. Nelson Rockefeller togethe 
(also former president of Chicago Y.M.C.A.). 





nquency Start?" in the Ladies’ Home 
r with former head of Sears, Roebuck 
With editors they discuss school cur- 





ricula, revision of working laws, special schools. Core of article is strong support 


for pending Congressional act to establish a " 


Youth Conservation Corps," with work 


in public lands and forests for boys needing guidance. 


A secon’ Journal feature, "Teen-Age Report to the Nation," ponders whether this 





group is "beat," "boho" (bohemian), or "cool." 


The adolescent sampling seldom touches 


on school or career interests, but may provide some insight for secondary school peo- 
ple into mysterious fads, lingo, and herd behavior. 
(January Ladies' Home Journal, on stands now) 


Diplomas for Deceit 





A scorching indictment of college dishonesty in the Saturday Evening Post comes 
from Jerome Ellison (whose Post article on "college playgrounds" caused fireworks 
last spring). This time, in "American Disgrace: College Cheating," he mercilessly 
details the extent and variety of campus chicanery. Reporting on students' acceptance 
and approval of fraud, and their rationalizing of it, he studies social pressures be- 





hind it, and the breakdown of values it shows. 





A disturbing, dismaying expose, im- 


portant for secondary school administrators who see their graduates going into such 
situations. (The author, a Big Ten university faculty member, learned after doing 
this article that his contract will not be renewed next year.) 

(Jan. 9 Saturday Evening Post,.on stands Jan. 5) 





College—How, Where, and Why for Girls 


An academic roundup for girls is the big 





news in Mademoiselle--getting into 





college, a profile of a phenomenon among schools, and news of a "science-camp" 
project luring girls into labs. "How To Discover a College" by Paul Woodring, 
columnist and Ford Foundation consultant, gives believable, specific college-shopping 
help with three case histories and a list of key references. (A grand help for 


harried guidance offices.) 


"Now I'm Hooked on Science," in the same 





issue, uses a petite 18-year-old 


budding bacteriologist to dramatize how new National Science Foundation summer 
camps are launching many coeds on research and careers. A third feature, "Berkeley's 
Giant: the University of California" is a revealing close-up of that Behemoth on the 
Bay--its advantages, drawbacks, and atmosphere. 

(January Mademoiselle, on sale today) 
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_ TOMORROW'S CLASSROOMS 


Foundations for 1970's new and different classrooms have already been laid. Their 
& outstanding characteristic: flexibility, in size and in purpose. Tomorrow's school 
plant, as well as tomorrow's curriculum, will allow for more independent study and pro- 
vide expanded library and other community resources. 





In the elementary grades, the concept of the self-contained classroom will be alter- 
ed, with specialists in science, mathematics, history, reading, etc., moving from room 
to room to supplement the work of the home-room teacher. The latter will be in charge 
of pupils‘ over-all development and will have had more special training in guidance and 
child development. Progress through grades will be based more on individual needs than 
on annual promotion, with general acceptance of the ungraded classroom in lower ele- 
mentary grades. 








Watch for continued--and constant--evaluation of secondary school programs and great- 
er emphasis on the English language arts. New approaches to biology, and even to the 
social sciences, such as have already been worked out in math and physics, will be de- 
veloped. "Accelerated" courses allowing college credit will increasingly reach down to 
the high school level. The galloping expansion of knowledge will demand rigorous exam- 
ination of curriculum content for each student and fewer electives, with longer school 
days and years. Same situation may require that extracurricular activities be taken 
over by other community agencies. 


The pendulum will swing back to more attention to the needs of the "average" student 
and the necessity for cutting down the still far too great number of drop-outs. Evi- 
dence abounds that concepts of Images of the Future (see EDUCATION U.S.A., Dec. 17) have 
taken hold, with class size, individual programs, and staff use breaking out of yester- 
day's rigid mold. 











Some educators look forward to curriculums radically revised to meet changing social 
needs and conditions. They describe a national design, developed to provide greater 
uniformity in the achievement of minimum educational essentials by all students. Others 
view any such trend as creating a "disaffection" for the public school and believe it 
would pay only lip service to individual needs and talents. One administrator stated 
it was his opinion such a situation would "give aid and comfort to...teachers who find 
it easier to tell and test and test and tell than they do to teach in the great sense of 
the word." 


Rapidly increasing use of television and of automated teaching devices will push the 
American curriculum willy-nilly into a national pattern unless these modern tools are 
used as aids rather than as replacements of the classroom teacher. In the talents of 
the teacher, most agree, lies the hope of realization of the democratic ideal in educa- 
tion: that each should be taught to his greatest potential. 





The 1960's will be remembered as the era of fantastic increase in college enrollment 
and in the numbers of community colleges, both two-year and four-year. This development 
will result in changes in mission of the universities and liberal arts colleges. Vassar 
College, for example, has already announced a major change in curriculum beginning next 
September to encourage independent study "in depth." Other major trends: close examin- 
ation of both curriculum and teaching in higher education, greater cooperation between 
colleges and high schools, increased student exchange from country to country. 








For teachers preparation the 1960's will usher in a five-year training program, with 
@ a rigorous re-examination of the entire matter of methodology in teaching in view of the 
demands of the day. Both teaching and administering will achieve professional status. A 
final prediction: that ephemeral creature, the average citizen, will look to education 
to help him better understand not only the skills of science and technology but also the 
art of living with world neighbors in peace and plenty. 








If predictions and projections, whether the result of crystal ball gazing 

or sober research, find you skeptical, just take a look at what happened 

this past decade. That fabled bird which flew backward because it wasn't 
interested in where it was going--it just wanted to see where it had been } 
--would have been amazed at the "fabulous fifties." 





The decade started with a public school enrollment, elementary and second- 
ary, of 25 million; ended with 36 million, up 44.5 percent. But consoli- 
dations cut school districts by more than half, to 40,000, from 83,000. 











® Teacher salaries (instructional staff) rose 71 percent, to an average of $5160, from 
$2846. As the decade ends, there are more than a third of a million more teachers than 
there were when it began--1,292,000 vs. 913,000. There are 30 million more people in the 
United States--about equal to present population of New York and California combined. 





» Enrollment in college leaped almost a million and a half, to 3,778,000 and number 
of high school graduates jumped to 1,800,000 from 1,199,000. 





& Expenditures for public elementary and secondary schools rose to $14.5 billion, from 
$5 billion. While costs were going up nearly three times, local revenues for schools did 
little more than double, from $3.1 billion to $6.8. Share of the states rose to $4.8 
billion, from $2.1 billion. Federal government's contribution rose to $427,000,000, from 
$156,000,000. 





® Schools' share of tax collections declined slightly in the decade, to 10.3 percent 
(latest figure available, 1957) from 10.7 percent in 1950. Expenditure annually, per 
pupil, rose to $369 from $210. 





P Meanwhile, the gross national product, total value of all goods and services pro- ; 
duced, rose from $285 billion in 1950 to near $500 billion in 1959. Schools were get- @ 


ting about 3 percent of the GNP as the decade ended. 


» In its year-end report, the American Civil Liberties Union said: "The change in the 
tide of opinion and action concerning public school desegregation is continuing, not 
rapidly but steadily. The businessmen of Little Rock--typifying the chief influence at 
work all through the South--have taken the lead in reopening its schools; ‘massive re- 
sistance’ has crumbled in bellwether Virginia;...former Gov. Arnall of Georgia has an- 
nounced that unless the schools of his state are kept open--segregated or not--he will 
seek election on that platform in 1962." 





- The new Learning Resources Institute starts the decade with "a review of learning 
research and theory as a base from which to launch explorations of new tools for learn- 
ing." Headed by John E. Ivey, Jr., former executive vice-president of New York Univer- 
sity, the institute's directors include leaders in education, business, and philanthropy. 
In New York last week Pres. Ivey said the organization looks to "a new marriage of the 
science of the learning process with the technology of modern communications." These 
will include television, automated learning machines, and other electronic devices. 
Ivey also heads the recently formed Midwest Council on Airborne Television, which last 
week received authorization from the Federal Communications Commission to use eight 
ultra-high frequency TV channels in the experimental use of planes to transmit educa- 
tional programs over sections of six Midwestern states. 
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